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Hamid Bey, the representative of Angora, who had his office
in the headquarters of the Red Crescent at Stamboul, seemed to
be the only source of reliable information. He received me
always graciously, and kept me constantly informed He said
the Turkish army meant to pass the straits. The Greek army
had been allowed to pass, and the Turks could claim equal
neutral rights. General Harington had told him that if the
Turks attempted to pass he had orders to fire. Each believed
the other was bluffing.

It is not necessary to rake up these details, they are plentifully
recorded and have passed into history. I had but one ambition
and that was to see Mustapha Kemal. To this end I consulted
Hamid Bey, and he advised me to forget my British passport,
gave me instead a Turkish identification paper and indicated a
boat that was leaving for Smyrna.

The boat on which I took passage belonged to the Messageries
Maritimes and was bound for Beirut with French officers. It
only stopped at Smyrna in order to disembark a delegation of
the Red Crescent. The Turkish officials who came on board
examined the paper Hamid Bey had given me, and which, being
inscribed in Turkish, I could not read, and they passed it round
from one to another and then rose to their feet, bowed and shook
me by the hand. They proceeded to inform me that the town
was in a most unsettled state (one could see the hollow shell-like
house fronts along the water's edge and smoke still rising from
the ruins). Bandits were in hiding, refugees were camped all
along the water-front, the only hotel was in the Turkish quarter
and was no safe place for a woman alone. They seemed
anxious to help, but unfortunately helpless. Something had
to be decided, and quickly, for the steamer was almost immedi-
ately going to continue on its way. I had no wish to be carried
on to Beirut. There I stood upon the deck with my suit-
case and a petrol tin full of day (for I was determined
to reach Mustapha Kemal only as a journalist if the
sculptor failed), but no one would let me go ashore.
An American newspaper correspondent, who was accom-
panying the French, then took pity on me. "It is
not much I can do/' he said, " but there's just time." He
ordered a boat and took me and my suit-case and my clay tin